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Executive Summary 


While widely considered a core pillar of the peace and security architecture, Security Sector 
Reform (SSR) is coming under fire. SSR theory and practice are criticized for being overly focused 
on traditional conflict and post-conflict settings and for being unable to adjust to unconventional 
settings marked by chronic crime and terrorism. SSR tends to be disproportionately focused 
on national institutions and less amenable to engaging at the subnational scale. Drawing on 
the experiences of so-called ‘citizen security’ measures in cities across Latin America and the 
Caribbean, this paper offers some opportunities for renewing and revitalizing SSR. The emphasis of 
citizen security interventions on multiple forms of insecurity, data-driven and evidence-informed 
prevention, the promotion of social cohesion and efficacy and designing crime prevention into 
the social and built environment are all insights that can positively reinforce comprehensive SSR 
measures in the 21st century. 


Introduction 


Security Sector Reform (SSR) is at a crossroads. SSR concepts and practices are embedded in 
international efforts to promote peace, security and development. They are widely considered an 
essential element of many multilateral and bilateral stabilization efforts and are a standard feature 
of the post-conflict toolkit.’ SSR is routinely commended for the way it can integrate siloed fields 
of security, justice and development.’ The centrality of SSR in peace support operations, political 
mandates and national efforts to build sustainable security institutions is frequently acknowledged 
in United Nations Security Council resolutions.’ Moreover, the importance of ensuring civilian 
oversight over security institutions and delivering accountable public security is singled out in 
Goal 16 (peaceful and inclusive societies) of the UN’s 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development.* 
In theory, SSR’s position in the global peace and security architecture has never been more secure. 

In spite of these noteworthy advances, the SSR concept and its track record are being seriously 
challenged by policy makers and scholars alike." Failure to reform the security sectors of Afghani- 
stan and Iraq have fueled doubts about the ‘viability of the paradigm.* Academics routinely criti- 
cize SSR for being too ‘normative’ ‘utopian’ and ‘donor driven.” SSR programs and projects are 
also regularly disparaged for being overly technocratic and emphasizing operational effectiveness 
at the expense of local context and the political dimensions of reform. Practitioners often bemoan 
the fact that donors too often favor a ‘one-size-fits-all’ approach to SSR.* What is more, the state- 
centric application of the SSR paradigm in mostly conflict-affected states has led to questions 
about the concepts utility for addressing both transnational and hyper-local challenges and for 
adapting to operational contexts that fall outside of the more conventional armed conflict and 
post-conflict environments.? 

Several efforts are underway to help upgrade and transition SSR to overcome these challenges. 
Some analysts now refer to “second generation SSR, wherein its normative characteristics are de- 
emphasized, there is greater openness to engaging with non-state security and customary justice 
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institutions and there is more proactive engagement with urban and non-conflict contexts.!° This 
paper aims to reinforce the evolution of next generation SSR by identifying lessons from settings 
outside conflict and post-conflict settings. It’s particular contribution is to examine the applica- 
bility of SSR and analogous constructs in urban settings marked by high levels of organized violent 
crime. The authors focus in on efforts to strengthen and reform security and justice institutions 
in Latin America and the Caribbean, a veritable laboratory of public security innovation over the 
past three decades. 

Central to this paper is the connection between SSR and what is described as ‘citizen security’ 
across Latin America and the Caribbean. Ideas and practices associated with citizen security have 
informed national and subnational public security and criminal justice policies across the region 
for decades.'' The construct emerged partly in opposition to state-centric models of security and 
crime prevention that emphasized repression and punitive norms over those privileging prevention 
and human rights. The authors contend that ideas and insights from citizen security could greatly 
enrich the next generation of SSR in cities and potentially outside of them. The former’s emphasis 
on addressing multiple types of insecurity, emphasizing preventive measures based on a public 
health approach, introducing design changes to the social and built environment and engaging 
with notions of citizen co-existence and social cohesion are invaluable. A closer approximation 
could help renew and revitalize SSR so that it can better address challenges in unconventional 
settings, work with sub-national partners and contend with hyper-local realities that can rapidly 
unravel peace.” 

There are many opportunities to integrate a citizen security approach into SSR and to learn 
from experimentation in cities, especially Latin America and the Caribbean. While there are obvi- 
ous limits to replicating and adapting practices across distinct settings, this paper distils several 
insights that can potentially enhance the effectiveness of SSR from a citizen-centric perspective. 
This paper hones in on experiences in Latin America in particular, where the challenges are stark 
but the successful experiences are revealing. The first section sets out a short overview of the lit- 
erature on SSR in the Americas. Section two explores the extent to which SSR policy and practice 
has evolved in cities. The third section explores the costs, causes and consequences of criminal 
violence in the region. In the process, it highlights several challenges confronting reform efforts 
in the Americas together with some promising entry-points. Section four explores the evolution 
of mano dura and citizen security. The fifth section draws attention to city-level citizen security 
experiences in Latin America and the Caribbean. The paper concludes with several recommenda- 
tions for applying a citizen security lens to SSR. 


SSR in the Americas 


At its core, SSR is expected to reinforce measures that ‘improve basic security and justice service 
delivery; establish an effective governance, oversight and accountability system; and develop local 
leadership and ownership of a reform process that enhances the technical capacity of the security 
system? ° SSR is most frequently deployed in post-conflict environments involving degraded state 
institutions and the proliferation of non-state security actors. Large-scale UN missions routinely 
included SSR programs, including in Afghanistan, Democratic Republic of Congo, East Timor, 
Haiti, Liberia and Nepal. SSR has also been introduced in political missions as a means of restoring 
state legitimacy from Burundi to Colombia.'* 

While not described as SSR, similar activities have been pursued across the Americas, where 
countries and cities experience widely diverging levels of security sector capacity. While nations 
such as Canada, Costa Rica and Chile have registered important gains in promoting civilian 
oversight over security institutions and promote accountable policing, justice and penal services, 
progress has been more incremental in Mexico, Central America and much of South America. 
Part of the challenge is that swathes of Latin America and the Caribbean feature exceedingly high 
levels of crime and victimization.’ They also suffer from a chronic mistrust in public institutions, 
systemic social and economic inequalities and some of the most violent illicit markets in the world. 

The history of security sector reform efforts in Latin America and the Caribbean can be traced 
to the latter half of the 20th century. They emerged largely in the wake of civil wars in El Salvador 
and Guatemala and the end of dictatorships in South America, most notably Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. Some countries have been the site of repeated waves of security sector reform, including 
the Colombian government and various armed groups ranging from the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC) to the AUC paramilitaries. National-level reforms have contributed 
to important gains in countries such as Argentina, Colombia and Peru. If measured by the extent 
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they have contributed to improving public security and reducing crime and corruption, such 
efforts were comparatively less successful in others, including in Brazil and the northern triangle 
countries of El Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras.'* 

Despite extensive efforts to reinforce civilian oversight over national security and justice 
institutions, parts of Latin America and the Caribbean are experiencing chronic security crises 
and impunity. In part, this was due to domestic political economies that privileged clientelism and 
patronage. In Guatemala, for example, many of the same elites that triggered war later resisted 
the implementation of structural changes to the national police and judiciary. The resulting 
dysfunction in the security sector there allowed space for the expansion of organized crime and 
associated violence.” Today, the number of absolute homicides is nearly double the toll of violent 
deaths experienced during the civil war in the 1980s.'* Levels of gender-based violence have also 
increased dramatically." While the particular historical experiences of countries across the region 
vary, they share a common challenge of rising violent crime and anxiety over insecurity. While 
most other countries in the world continue to benefit from the ‘great crime decline”, Latin 
America remains caught in what some have called a ‘high crime equilibrium”, fuelling an ugly 
cycle of insecurity and under-development. 

During the late 1990s and early 2000s, Latin American and Caribbean governments began 
adopting more repressive and punitive approaches to containing spiralling crime and fighting drug 
trafficking.” The tendency toward militarized approaches to public security delivery—referred to 
as mano dura (or, iron fist) —expanded dramatically from Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras 
to Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela.” The resort to militarized solutions, the emphasis 
on restricting civil liberties and the resort to mass incarceration were hardly new strategies: they 
drew on the authoritarian legacies of governments across the region. Despite their popularity 
among socially conservative elements of Latin American and Caribbean societies, heavy-handed 
measures have had limited, even counter-productive, effects.” In spite of uneven improvements in 
overall democratic governance and social and economic well-being across the region, insecurity 
is deepening. 

The fact is that conventional security sector reform efforts in Latin America and the Caribbean 
have struggled to take root. Top-down approaches to reforming security structures often 
encounter fierce resistance. On the one hand, newly democratic governments have either been 
unable or unwilling to undertake necessary and systemic reforms to military, law enforcement 
and criminal justice institutions. There are still elite interests, including those increasingly reliant 
on privatized security and overseas military assistance, to maintain an unequal and repressive 
status quo. On the other hand, Latin American and Caribbean societies still continue to endorse 
heavy-handed approaches to public security. With some exceptions, the armed forces are widely 
venerated (along with the Catholic Church), and fast-growing evangelical communities tend to 
support more conservative law and order positions. These factors are exacerbated by persistent 
levels of violence and victimization, a growing distrust of political institutions, the chronic un- 
and under-employment of young people, high levels of inequality and the presence of lucrative 
illicit markets. 

Notwithstanding this challenging scenario, there are signs of alternative approaches emerging 
across Latin America and the Caribbean, particularly in the region's cities.” Even with uneven 
governance, gaping inequalities and massive unregulated urbanization, there are signs of cities 
developing successful strategies to promote safety and security at the municipal level.” Various 
efforts to reform security sectors at the urban scale—often described as citizen security—have 
been pursued since the 1990s, with some generating positive outcomes.” The emergence of citi- 
zen security efforts in cities is not a coincidence: more than 85 per cent of the region’s population 
lives in an urban setting.” While national governments remain paramount in setting strategic 
priorities, owing to devolution programs implemented in the 1980s and 1990s, some municipal 
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authorities exert a comparatively high degree of discretion and autonomy when it comes to public 
security delivery.” 

For decades, cities in the Americas have been at the vanguard of experimenting with innovative 
approaches to reforming the security sector, even if not explicitly referred to as such. Under a 
variety of different guises—from citizen security to citizen co-existence—mayors, businesses and 
civic associations have explored alternative approaches to policing, delivering criminal justice and 
incarceration.* National, state and city authorities have rolled out security strategies that empha- 
size law and order on the one side and crime prevention and urban renewal (or what is called 
‘social urbanism’ and ‘urban acupuncture’) on the other.* The focus is not only on restoring the 
legitimacy, credibility and capacity of public security institutions, but also on rebuilding an ethos 
of civic responsibility. This has entailed nurturing bottom-up strategies designed to restore social 
cohesion, social efficacy and the process of living together (convivencia). Cultivating a responsible, 
transparent and proactive reciprocal relationship between security and justice institutions and 
citizens is at the core of these efforts. 

Not surprisingly, citizen-centric approaches to public security and justice delivery emerged out 
of the distinct historical experience of Latin America and the Caribbean.” They were a response 
to the legacy of military dictatorships and authoritarian rule of the 1960s-1980s. More recently, 
citizen security measures gained traction at the city scale as part of a popular rejection of violent 
involvement of military actors in domestic security provision.” Championed by mayors and civic 
leaders, citizen security encourages the creation of spaces for citizens to work together with police 
and state security forces to ensure more rights-respecting and community-facing security at the 
local level. Citizen security ideas and insights have also been amplified by inter-governmental 
entities, such as the Organization for American States (OAS), the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IADB) and the Latin American Development Bank (CAF), among others.’ The extent 
to which citizen security discourse and practice has extended outside of Latin America and the 
Caribbean is harder to discern.” 

Citizen security efforts have more recently been buoyed by several international standard setting 
efforts. *° Important support came from the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) that 
has ramped-up support over the past decade, often in partnership with national and municipal 
governments.” Unrelated, the New Urban Agenda, adopted at the United Nations Conference on 
Housing and Sustainable Urban Development in 2016, also signalled the relationship between 
public security and cities. More recently, the sustainable development goals (SDGs), particularly 
commitments to promoting safer, more inclusive and resilient cities (SDG 11) and pledges to pro- 
mote more peaceful and inclusive societies (SDG 16), are expected to add legitimacy and urgency 
to the spread of citizen-centric public security and criminal justice efforts from the national to the 
urban scale. 

The SDGs, the New Urban Agenda and institutional support provided by the OAS, IADB, 
UNDP and others have helped legitimize citizen security measures adopted by municipal 
leaders across Latin America and the Caribbean (in particular). But their impact is potentially 
more far-reaching. Indeed, these agendas underline the ways in which security at the city scale is 
fundamentally connected to broader agendas of poverty reduction, inclusive governance, pros- 
perity and sustainable development. They also potentially offer entry points for rethinking aspects 
of SSR with a citizen security lens. By including and moving beyond a narrow focus on the form 
and function of formal and informal security institutions, citizen security accounts for a wider 
interpretation of violence, a more comprehensive and balanced set of measures to improve safety 
and a broader network of partnerships spanning government, business and civil society. 


SSR and Cities 


Notwithstanding its successes, SSR is widely acknowledged as a concept in transition.** SSR has 
a long heritage, traced back to the reform of security forces in the wake of conflict and during 
periods of dramatic political transition throughout the 20th century. During the 1990s and 2000s, 
SSR was more tightly connected to post-conflict state-building exercises, including the Balkans, 
Iraq and Afghanistan. To leverage more development assistance and broaden SSR measures, the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) issued an SSR framework in 
2007 that emphasized how ‘a democratically run, accountable and efficient security system [can 
help] reduce the risk of conflict, thus creating an enabling environment for development. ” The UN 
later formed the Inter-Agency Security Sector Reform Task Force to promote a ‘comprehensive’ 
UN approach and further anchor SSR as critical to the consolidation of peace and stability, the rule 
of law and good governance.” This framing helped SSR emerge as part of the ‘standard toolbox of 
interventions in conflict affected states?“ 

Although SSR concepts have been ‘mainstreamed’ into multilateral and bilateral assistance, 
many agencies and organizations have struggled to translate ambitious principles into reality.” 
The uneven outcomes of SSR programs and projects over the past decades have contributed to a 
growing chorus for ‘radical change’ to existing models.* Some of these calls have urged a greater 
emphasis on gender and local voices. Others have emphasized the importance of strengthening 
security system governance and pursuing more holistic reform processes. Likewise, there are 
increasing pressures to tailor SSR processes to subnational and even municipal realities.“ 

A recurring concern with SSR relates to the overly technocratic and mechanistic way it is often 
applied. There is often hesitation among policy makers and practitioners to fully acknowledge and 
engage with the deeply political nature of the endeavour.* To be truly effective, specialists claim 
that comprehensive SSR programming must go beyond improving the operational capability 
of the security forces and police and engage in more politically sensitive elements, including 
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parliamentary oversight, strengthening civil society engagement and ultimately reconfiguring 
power relations within the security sector and across government more broadly.“ Successive 
World Bank and UN high-level reports on peacekeeping, peacebuilding and conflict prevention 
have likewise noted the importance of taking politics more fully into account.” 

Another critique relates to the inability of SSR measures to appropriately adapt to local contexts 
and cultivate local ownership for reforms.* Indeed, most SSR initiatives have had limited 
engagement with non-state actors involved in providing security services to communities, cities 
and regions. SSR programs have long struggled with whether and how to interact with militias, 
community self-defence forces, private security companies, paramilitary groups and gangs.” 
Some analysts have encouraged SSR policy makers and practitioners to engage more closely 
with contexts and systems that exhibit layered, mixed or hybrid security orders. This requires 
negotiating in a more fulsome way with local security governance and sub-national factors that 
frequently shape security dynamics on the ground.” 

The case to move beyond national institutions and processes and focus more on subnational 
institutions is bolstered by the phenomenal growth of cities. Cities are increasingly important 
political and economic actors, including in Africa, Asia and Latin America and the Caribbean. 
Already more than 55 per cent of the world’s population lives in urban areas, and this is set to 
grow to 68 per cent by 2050. The pace of unregulated urbanization is particularly pronounced in 
fragile and conflict-affected countries.*! Agencies ranging from the United Nations to the OECD” 
have started drawing attention to the need to promote more integrated and inclusive measures to 
promote urban safety and the prevention of crime and terrorism in cities.” SDG 11, which focuses 
on cities, has reinforced the need for development and security actors to engage cities as a core 
element of the sustainable development agenda.”* 

Owing to the fact that SSR efforts have traditionally focused on national institutions, their 
relationship with cities have not received much attention. Indeed, multilateral and bilateral 
agencies are often legally required to work with centralized entities. Those studies that have 
engaged with the urban dimensions of SSR have struggled to identify ‘a unique urban security 
system?” A prevailing assumption is that urban realities are typically a microcosm of national 
dynamics (though it is also the case that some rural areas are also intensely neglected and suffer 
from heightened insecurity). Yet, this lack of engagement with SSR in cities constitutes a gap in 
the SSR literature. This is certainly the case in Latin America and the Caribbean, one of the world’s 
most urbanized regions where insecurity is an uppermost concern among residents. This does not 
mean that security sector innovations, and citizen security measures more specifically, are not 
actively pursued. There are hundreds of examples of efforts to reinforce the legitimacy, credibility 
and capacity of municipal and metropolitan public security institutions, coupled with parallel 
efforts to strengthen civic participation and social cohesion at the neighborhood level.” 


Consequences, Causes and Costs of Insecurity in 
Latin America and the Caribbean 


Latin America and the Caribbean is the world’s most violent region when measured by the 
prevalence and absolute toll of lethal and non-lethal violence.” In 2017, the region accounted 
for 38 per cent of all violent deaths and just 14 per cent of the global population.* The regional 
homicide rate of 22 per 100,000 is three times the global average. El Salvador, Jamaica, Venezuela 
and Honduras ranked top four in homicide rates per 100,000, while Brazil, Colombia, Mexico 
and Venezuela registered the highest absolute numbers of homicides at over 63,000, 11,000, 
25,000 and 16,000, respectively, in 2017. Taken together, since 2000, more than 2.5 million Latin 
Americans have been killed violently with the majority of these deaths firearm-inflicted and the 
result of gang-related violence. Latin America also registers some of the highest levels of reported 
physical assault and violent robbery in the world. Crime and victimization are consistently ranked 
by residents as their primary concern, and Latin Americans are the least likely of any other 
population group to report feeling safe. ** 

While the overall levels of organized and interpersonal violence are high, there is nevertheless 
significant heterogeneity across Latin America and the Caribbean. In parts of Central America 
and the Caribbean sub-region, for example, homicide rates are three to four times higher than 
the global average, though they are subject to fluctuation as recent declines in El Salvador, 
Guatemala and Honduras show.” Meanwhile, in countries such as Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, 
Costa Rica and Peru, levels of lethal violence are lower than the global average. In Mexico and the 
Northern Triangle countries of El Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, violence and population 
displacement have soared (though declined in recent years). Drug trafficking organizations, such 
as the Sinaloa Cartel and the Zetas, as well as gangs, such as MS-13 and Barrio 18, are singled out 
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for as much as one third of the lethal violence (measured as ‘collective homicide’) in the Americas, 
compared to less than one per cent in Asia or Europe.“ The high rates of such violence are often 
put down to competition over political and economic rents, ineffective criminal justice systems, 
weak enforcement practices and high levels of impunity. 

The economic costs of organized crime and interpersonal violence run into the hundreds of 
billions of dollars across the region. Part of the reason for this is due to the comparatively high 
public and private expenditures on crime control, but it is also due to the loss of productive 
life resulting from the premature death and injury of young males. The total costs of criminal 
violence—measured as a function of public expenditures and lost productivity for 17 countries in 
Latin America—are estimated by the Inter-American Development Bank to amount to between 
US$114.5 and US$170.4 billion a year.® This amounts to a US$300 per capita tax on all citizens if 
measured using nominal GDP values. The costs vary from place to place: in Trinidad and Tobago 
and the Bahamas, the crime tax reaches US$1,189 and US$1,176 per capita, respectively. By com- 
parison, in countries like Argentina, Chile, Brazil and El Salvador, the costs are double the regional 
(per capita) average.” All told, the economic burden of crime in the region is more than double 
the average costs in developed OECD countries.‘ 

Latin America’s organized violence problem is the subject of considerable debate. Latin America 
is justifiably praised for establishing a regional ‘zone of peace.” The region has not experienced 
an inter-state war since 1998. It is true that the region suffered at least 14 civil wars since the end 
of the Second World War. Nevertheless, the last remaining internal conflict officially came to an 
end with the 2016 peace deal between the Colombian state and the FARC. Negotiations with 
the remaining guerrilla group of Colombia, the ELN, have stalled. Notwithstanding dangerous 
political and economic volatility in Venezuela, including the threat of complete collapse”, and 
occasional constitutional crises, Latin America has effectively rid the region of warfare. These 
successes were due in large part to the spread of democratic governance, real economic gains and 
periodic interventions from regional organizations and so-called ‘guarantor states.” 

While organized crime and criminal violence are widely distributed across Latin America and 
the Caribbean, they tend to concentrate in urban settings, especially peripheral informal areas 
where state presence is weak. In 2017, more than 41 of the 50 most murderous cities in the world 
were located in Latin America.” Roughly 170 of Latin America’s cities with populations of 250,000 
or more registered homicide rates above 25 per 100,000 people.” Some of the region’s fastest 
growing cities, such as Acapulco in Mexico, Caracas in Venezuela, Maceiö in Brazil and San Pedro 
Sula in Honduras, are particularly affected by chronic crime and victimization. Even in cities 


Table 1. Changes in homicide rates (murders per 100,000 inhabitants) by region: 2000-2017. 


2000 | 2003 | 2008 | 2013 | 2017 | D17 years |D 15 years | D 10 years | D 5 years 
Africa 11 10 9 8.4 8.0 -25% -22% -11% -6% 
Asia 3 3 2 2.3 1.9 -40% -35% -22% -15% 
Europe 8 7 4 2.8 2.4 -68% -67% -32% -14% 
Oceania 3 3 3 2.8 2.6 -10% -23% -9% -9% 
North 16 16 15 15.7 15.7 0% -3% 2% 0% 
America 
Latin 22 23 21 22.2 21.9 -1% -3% 3% -2% 
American 
Global 6 6 5 5.1 4.8 -25% -23% -9% -6% 
estimate 


Source: Aguirre and Muggah (2018) - D stands for change over time. 
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that are viewed to be comparatively ‘safe, such as Buenos Aires, Lima or Montevideo, feelings of 
insecurity are soaring due to high levels of victimization. 

Although sharing common characteristics, different cities experience distinct spatial, demo- 
graphic and temporal patterns of crime and victimization. In some cities—Acapulco, Belem or 
San Salvador—there are comparatively high levels of lethal violence, much of it perpetrated by 
organized groups. Meanwhile, in other cities, such as Quito or Sao Paulo, rates of lethal violence 
are relatively low despite the presence of organized groups.” The expression of criminal violence 
is invariably shaped by the political economy of crime and the relative capacity of the state. Other 
factors that may shape the severity of crime include the types of illicit markets involved (conflict 
over their control as well as the means of financing conflict), the organizational characteristics of 
the groups implicated in crime, the security strategies pursued by state agencies and the resulting 
equilibrium or disequilibrium in informal markets. 

Notwithstanding tremendous heterogeneity, there are also shared characteristics of organized 
criminal violence in Latin America. While trends in violence and victimization fluctuate, they 
nevertheless tend to concentrate in specific locations.” Crime and victimization are frequently 
concentrated in particular cities and within certain neighborhoods and blocks or “hot spots:”* In 
most locations, the largest share of violence occurs on just a few street corners where there tends 
to be a high degree of social disorganization, institutional anomie, concentrated disadvantage and 
population flux. In Honduras, for example, more than two thirds of all homicides occur in just 
three cities.” Meanwhile, in Bogota, researchers found that around just one per cent of the city’s 
streets accounted for 98 per cent of its lethal victimization in 2012-2013.” This type of crime 
concentration is in fact common in many urban settings around the world.” 

There are also several common demographic features to criminal violence in Latin America. 
For one, young, poorer and minority males comprise the overwhelming majority of victims of 
homicide in countries such as Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, Honduras, Mexico and Venezuela. 
Likewise, in countries such as Bolivia, Guatemala and Peru, indigenous populations are also 
unevenly targeted by state- and private sector-motivated violence in rural areas.“ Living in areas 
of concentrated disadvantage, with comparatively low access to health care, education, labor mar- 
kets and basic infrastructure, compounds the risk of victimization.*' Indigenous women and girls 
are particularly vulnerable to exploitation and abuse, including sexual violence, especially where 
homicide rates are already high.” Indeed, femicide is a particularly worrying concern in countries 
such as Guatemala.” 

There are many theories seeking to explain why criminal violence tends to cluster in certain 
places and among certain people. Some scholars argue that specific neighborhoods within cities 
offer opportunities for criminal activity as a result of political neglect and the absence of state 
presence, together with localized economic decay.™ Related, insights from social disorganization 
theory connect higher crime rates with areas exhibiting a higher density of offenders, a higher 
percentage of rental housing and large social housing projects. Indeed, the probability of 
becoming involved in crime increases if one is raised in a high-crime affected zone. These 
findings are reinforced by Patrick Sharkey’s recent work that documented how violent crime was 
concentrated at far higher levels in the most ‘disadvantaged and disconnected’ areas of cities.” 
More broadly, research is increasingly demonstrating that urban violence is multi-factoral.* The 
cumulative effects of overlapping political, social, economic and environmental risks drive many 
forms of criminal violence and victimization in cities. 


Causes of organized violence in the Americas 


Why is criminal violence so persistent in Latin American cities? It is likely several factors that 
influence the scale and dynamics of lethal and non-lethal violence in Latin America and the 
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Caribbean.” Scholars have isolated a host of structural risks that are tightly correlated with 
intentional homicide.” Among these are inequality, unemployment among young males, low 
quality education, high impunity rates and social norms condoning violence against women 
and girls.” Other triggers include rapid unregulated urbanization, the systemic penetration of 
organized crime and gangs who are disputing control over illicit economies, the drugs trade (and 
inelasticity of cocaine consumption) and the ready access to alcohol and firearms availability.” 

Part of the reasons for the sustained levels of criminal violence relate to stubbornly high rates 
of economic and social inequality in Latin America and the Caribbean.” This is consistent 
with research in other regions as well, where the association between crime and inequality 
often holds. Globally, crime rates tend to be higher in unequal cities.” There are several reasons 
why greater inequality corresponds with a higher likelihood of criminal violence. For one, 
large disparities in wealth create greater competition in and between populations experiencing 
high unemployment and limited upward mobility. What is more, income inequality tends to 
reinforce ‘public goods traps’ that can reinforce weak service delivery (including law and order) 
in low-income areas. 

While the region as a whole has seen some incremental improvements in income equality, the 
World Bank and the Socio-Economic Database for Latin America and the Caribbean (SEDLAC) 
detected reversals in inequality in parts of Central America’s northern triangle and the Andean 
region.” The fact is that Latin America registers the most unequal distribution of income on the 
planet: including 8 of the 20 most unequal countries in the world.” On average, the region has a 
Gini inequality of 41 in relation to wage inequality as compared to the OECD average of 31.8.8 
Yet, inequality only tells part of the story. When measures of poverty are included in models to 
examine homicide, the inequality-homicide effect diminishes substantially.” 

Another factor influencing high homicide and violent crime rates is persistent youth unemploy- 
ment. The average rate of youth unemployment in the region was 19.5 per cent in 2017. This was 
equivalent to 10 million youth, or one in every five youths, without access to work.'% More unem- 
ployed males often means more violence. In parts of Brazil, for example, a one per cent increase 
in the unemployment rate for men results in a two per cent spike in murder.'” This could also be 
linked to the explosion of ‘aspirational crime, whereby young people unable to access material 
goods see crime as the only way to experience the consumer lifestyle. Those either perpetrating 
or suffering from homicide are typically young people who are unemployed, under-educated and 
lacking options.’ 

The sheer scale and dimensions of violence against women suggest that it is widely tolerated in 
many Latin American and Caribbean societies. Social scientists often describe such attitudes as 
‘normalized’ within societies across the region. Indeed, gender-based violence is prolific: 14 of the 
24 countries with the highest rates of femicide are in Latin America.'* Domestic violence rates 
reach 50 per cent of all women in some countries.'% The characteristics of violence against women 
differ in several respects from that committed against men. Women are more commonly physi- 
cally assaulted by known acquaintances, family members and intimate partners. They are also 
more frequently sexually assaulted and exploited at childhood, during adolescence and as adults. 
Factors that aggravate sexual violence are connected to unequal gender social orders and power 
relations between men and women. Specifically, the legitimization of violence against women, 
blaming of women for rape and other forms of sexual violence, viewing women as sexual objects 
and the cult of women’s virginity are all singled out.'” 

Weak security and justice institutions are also associated with high rates of crime and violence. 
When police, prosecutors, defenders, judges and penal authorities exhibit low institutional legiti- 
macy and uneven capacity, the costs of crime decline. This is because low institutional capacity to 
deliver law and order corresponds with clientelism, patronage and impunity. In Latin America, 
just 20 of every 100 homicides results in conviction. This compares to a global clearance rate of 
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43 out of 100.'” In Brazil, the ratio is just 5 of every 100 homicides. There are several explanations 
for institutional weakness in the law enforcement and criminal justice sectors. The legacy of civil 
war and military rule in countries like Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador and Haiti are at 
least partly to blame. Military and police institutions continue operating with an institutional 
culture that celebrates martial traditions. Likewise, armed forces, intelligence services and police 
departments still enable clandestine structures that may undertake extra-judicial operations. ° 

A key factor shaping systemic impunity is organized crime, especially drug production, transit 
and trafficking. The three major cocaine-producing countries are all located in South America: 
notably, Bolivia, Colombia and Peru. Virtually every single Latin American and Caribbean coun- 
try is affected to varying degrees by drug cartels and splinter factions that manage at least US$330 
billion in annual revenues.'” In many countries, such groups have not just infiltrated the mili- 
tary, law enforcement and criminal justice system, but also they have penetrated the executive, 
legislative and judicial arms of government. A weakened state is an ideal environment for organ- 
ized crime. Coopting public institutions is often much more efficient than fighting them directly. 
Moreover, many drug trafficking organizations shift considerable resources from the illicit to the 
licit economy through pyramid schemes, real estate ventures, building construction and financial 
campaigns. Put simply, the drug economy spills over into the real economy, employing literally 
millions of people and driving massive private security industries across the region. 

Promoting institutional reform in a way that enhances the performance, transparency and 
accountability of military and police has been an area of priority for SSR practitioners. Yet, secu- 
rity and justice sector institutions in the region seem to have been caught up in a vicious circle of 
‘high crime and weak state capabilities’? As the opportunities for illicit rents grow, state institu- 
tions struggle to keep pace. In some cases, state institutions and political leaders facilitate and 
profit from crime through corrupt practices. Corruption has corroded the integrity of public office 
and institutions. Over the past decade, corruption scandals have brought down over 6 former 
presidents and 300 elected federal and state officials in Brazil, 6 elected presidents in Guatemala, 
President Pedro Pablo Kuczynski of Peru and former presidents in Argentina, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala and Honduras.'"! 

Levels of trust in state institutions are shockingly low. Only 2 in 10 people across the region have 
high levels of faith in their government. For Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Colombia, Paraguay and 
Peru, the number is closer to 1 in 10. Public opinion surveys consistently rank the capacity and 
integrity of judicial institutions, police and public servants (municipal and national) exceptionally 
low. Some 44 per cent of Latin Americans believe that the police are involved in crime. In Buenos 
Aires, less than 20 per cent of the population trust the police.” In Lima and La Paz, that figure is 
less than 10 per cent and in Caracas 15 per cent.** Social cohesion, trust and a shared commit- 
ment to the community are critical to violence reduction and social development in crime-ridden 
neighbourhoods. 

There are many other reasons that Latin American and Caribbean countries are contending 
with excessive violence. For example, the abundance of unlicensed firearms, including those traf- 
ficked from the US or leaked domestically, are also associated with the regions disproportionately 
high burden of gun violence.' Not surprisingly, Latin American countries and cities are among 
the world’s most prone to gun-related violence. Approximately 75 per cent of all homicides in 
Latin America are caused by firearms, compared to the global average of roughly 42 per cent. In 
Brazil and Honduras, the percentage of gun-related murders soars close to 90 per cent. Handguns 
and assault rifles are not the cause of homicide or violent crime, but their abundance and easy 
accessibility certainly increase the risk of a fatal outcome during disputes between intimate part- 
ners, holdups or encounters between rival gangs. And while weaponry is trafficked illegally from 
outside the region, the most common source is much closer to home: local military and police 
arsenals. Weapons are routinely pilfered from the current stocks of the armed forces and police.” 
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What all this means is that in Latin American cities, insecurity has emerged as the principle 
concern and crime avoidance has become an important characteristic of behaviour for many indi- 
viduals and communities. People have modified how and when they move in the city, children 
have been prevented from attending school, those that can afford private security have built up 
fortresses and those who cannot have developed coping strategies that include vigilantism, joining 
gangs or self-help community groups. Millions have also chosen, or were forced, to migrate 
elsewhere. Without significant investments in building public trust in state security institutions 
and in improving their effectiveness, these trends will likely continue. 


From Mano Dura to Citizen Security 


The spread of mano dura measures in Latin America and the Caribbean 


Mano dura policies and practices include the application of repression to achieve public order. 
It often entails the excessive use of military and police force to address common crime in cities 
and their peripheries. For much of the past century, Latin American and Caribbean governments 
have adopted heavy-handed approaches to crime control and public security. Many countries 
across the region emerged from dictatorships and civil wars during the 1970s and 1980s with 
their military and paramilitary institutions left intact. Some continued to rely on their armed 
forces and paramilitary forces to maintain law and order. A number of countries also introduced 
legislative changes allowing for the criminalization of misdemeanors, and courts regularly 
accepted extrajudicial confessions, the detention of suspects without charge, and crack-downs 
during declared ‘emergencies. Inmates are often detained for years without access to counsel. The 
principle objective of most regimes was self-preservation above the protection of people and their 
civil rights and freedoms. 

The persistence of mano dura style policies and practices to the present day is a result of several 
factors. For one, historically high crime rates have ensured that ‘tough on crime’ responses stay at 
the top of the political agenda. Hard-line populist and ultra-conservative politicians, backed by 
media, faith-based groups and business interests, have frequently sought to maintain the status 
quo. Not surprisingly, elected officials routinely increase military and police crack-downs and 
mass incarceration in response to citizen anxieties over crime and personal insecurity. Recent 
surveys show that public concerns with rising crime and victimization are also positively corre- 
lated with increasing support for authoritarian government,!!° due process restrictions, expanded 
police discretion and informal justice. 

Despite increasing evidence that mano dura approaches to security do not work, the majority 
of Latin Americans (61 per cent) favour punitive approaches to public security.''* As Table 2 
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demonstrates, this also coincides with the high levels of confidence that the public has in its armed 
forces as compared to the police and other institutions of government. This viewpoint is consistent 
across the entire region regardless of whether the country suffers from high or low crime rates." 
This sentiment has been accompanied by a tendency toward the militarization of police functions 
and repressive tactics across the region to restore public order. Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Colombia and even Brazil have witnessed this first-hand. In El Salvador, the number of military 
personnel deployed in cities has increased from 876 to 13,827 over the past two decades. 

A range of criminological and sociological theories tentatively back mano dura, or at least 
strongly punitive, policies. For example, ‘zero tolerance approaches to crime prevention in North 
America!” are positively viewed across the region and widely endorsed by many right-leaning 
politicians and police chiefs in Latin America and the Caribbean. Despite uneven evidence of 
positive effects”, public authorities routinely cite such approaches, and particularly the New York 
experience of the 1990s, as a justification for ratcheting up repression. Yet, unlike police-led efforts 
in North America, Latin American efforts to introduce zero tolerance exert few formal checks and 


Table 2. Confidence in institutions across Latin America (2015-2018). 


2015 2016 2018 
Church 69 66 63 
Armed forces 44 50 44 
Police 36 38 35 
Electoral institutions 44 32 28 
Government 33 28 23 
Judicial system 30 26 22 
Congress 27 26 21 
Political parties 20 17 13 
Source: Corporación Latinobarómetro (2018)! 
Table 3. Characteristics of mano dura approaches. 
Law enforcement Courts Penal 
Cracking down on low | Aggressive operations, Changing laws Preventive detention, 


level offenders and 
offences 


arrests for minor 
offences, 
continual harassment 


to criminalize 
misdemeanors and some 
behaviors, 
mandatory sentencing 
laws 


arbitrary imprisonment 
of youths 


Reduction and 
suspension of procedural 
rights 


Unauthorized searches, 
forced confessions, 
increase of discretionary 
faculties 


Extra-judicial 
confessions, 
pre-trial detention, 
lowered evidentiary 
standards 


Reducing criminal age of 
responsibility and 
segregating gang leaders 


Deployment of military 
and forceful policing 


Deployment of military, 
use of paramilitary, 
massive police 
crackdowns, 
tolerance of vigilantism 


Emergency laws 
suspending civil liberties 
and expanding military 
and police powers 


Use of military prisons, 
use of severe 
punishments 


Source: Muggah and Garzon (2018) 
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balances. What is more, punitive measures are often rolled out in situations where criminal justice 
institutions are weak and where police officers are poorly trained.’* 

Practically speaking, mano dura policies canbe summarized as three sets of measures (see Table 3). 
It is their combination, and not necessarily just the application of one set of activities on their own, 
that demarcates mano dura from strict zero tolerance style approaches to crime prevention and 
criminal justice. 

At the outset, there is the expansion of police discretion to search and arrest suspects on the 
basis of limited evidence and the imposition of criminal sentences for minor offences. One result 
is that police are granted a license to dramatically expand activities in poor and marginal neigh- 
borhoods. They can search, seize and arrest people for civil misdemeanors ranging from loitering, 
public nuisance, and vagrancy to, more ambiguously, ‘no licit purposes’ or ‘lacking an identity 
document: Because the target of many mano dura approaches are ‘gangs—from well-organized 
maras to street-corner cliques—the result is often a speedy and far-reaching imprisonment of 
young people. 

Mano dura style legislation is common throughout Central America, especially El Salvador, 
Guatemala and Honduras. It is not only associated with the ‘war on drugs’ discourse, but also 
with the logic of ‘counter-terrorism’ and ‘war on terror’ since 9/11. In October 2006, for example, 
El Salvador initiated the Special Law Against Acts of Terrorism. A decade later, after abandoning a 
truce with gangs, public authorities passed new anti-gang measures classifying gangs as terrorist 
organizations. And in Honduras, in 2015, the government tightened its legislation to confront 
gang activity by imposing stricter prison sentencing and new legal tools for prosecuting gang 
members. Shortly thereafter, in 2017, Guatemalan legislators proposed a similar bill to the one 
introduced in El Salvador and Honduras. It criminalized the country’s gangs by increasing penal- 
ties and prison sentences for suspected affiliates. 

The extreme use of force by police in many Latin American and Caribbean countries is systemic 
and corrosive. The Latinbarömeter, for example, has documented how Argentina, El Salvador, 
Bolivia and Colombia report the highest levels of police abuse." The police use of force can esca- 
late overall levels of violence: there is a positive relationship between a country’s murder rate and 
the overall share of killings committed by the police.” Although some commentators argue that 
these high ratios might be the result of Latin American and Caribbean police officers facing fre- 
quent dangerous encounters, recent evidence suggests that the ratio of people killed by police to 
police officers killed by suspects in such places is higher than 10:1, implying the serious misuse 
of force.!”” 

Next, there is a significant erosion of the procedural rights that are guaranteed to suspects, 
including young people (under 18). Mano dura style interventions often include a litany of abuses, 
including pre-trial detention, extrajudicial confessions, the watering down of protections for 
minors, the lowering of the age of criminal responsibility, an increased prevalence of unauthor- 
ized searches and lowered evidentiary standards. There are also frequently efforts to segregate and 
contain prisoners once they are in jails, often with highly counterproductive results. 

Because of the lack of restraints on police abuse or procedural guarantees for detainees, these 
mano dura measures extend beyond zero tolerance strategies. 

Mano dura approaches often infringe on the fundamental rights of suspects, especially young, 
low-income minorities. Hyper-aggressive policing is endemic, including stop and searches, as are 
more concerted measures targeting at-risk youth. In Nicaragua, for example, the Inter-American 
Human Rights Commission has reported significant arbitrary detentions and restrictions limiting 
access of detainees to legal representation.'” Protests there have been criminalized, and analysts 
are concerned about the balance of power within the armed forces between those loyal to Presi- 
dent Ortega and the military. Reports of parapolice groups, allegedly composed of gang mem- 
bers, plain-clothed police and members of the Sandinista Youth have also surfaced. The parapolice 
are accused of participating in kidnapping, extortion and looting private businesses.“ 
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Another common feature of mano dura is the extension of prison sentences for both violent 
and non-violent offences. The logic is that stiff sentencing and robust detention will deter future 
perpetration of crime. There is, however, limited evidence that such measures are effective as a 
deterrent. Neither does it appear that longer and more severe prison terms contribute to reducing 
recidivism and re-offending. To the contrary, stronger penalties may reverse, and even strengthen, 
the power of organized crime, including prison gangs, with youth membership.'* From Colom- 
bia, Brazil and Mexico to Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras, prisons have provided ideal 
staging grounds not just for the recruitment of young gang members, but also for enhancing their 
cohesiveness and sharing skills to commit further crimes. 

Mass incarceration policies and prison overcrowding is common across the region. Latin 
America has one of the world’s highest average rate of incarceration at 261 per 100,000 residents. 
In the case of El Salvador, that number is 492 per 100,000, ranking it the 7th highest in the 
world. The total prison population of Central American countries has risen by over 80 per cent 
since 2000. In South America, Brazil has the largest prison population at over 712,000 people 
(the 3rd largest total prison population in the world). Conditions in many of these prisons 
are extreme, with official occupancy rates well over capacity. In Bolivia, the occupancy level is 
above 250 per cent, in Peru over 220 per cent and in Brazil 165 per cent.” In Guatemala and 
El Salvador, the average overcrowding rate is 333 per cent. Some report figures of overcapacity 
as high as 902 per cent in some of El Salvador’s prisons.'** Prisons in El Salvador have averaged 
39 deaths a year since 2015, with a significant number dying due to outbreaks of tuberculosis. 
In many cases, the horrendous conditions have caused prison riots. In fact, 32 of El Salvador’s 
prisons are now under extraordinary security measures to restore order. 

The dramatic surge in prison populations is a function of stricter penalties and longer sentences, 
rather than simply increased apprehensions. Repressive policies that disproportionately crimi- 
nalize the poor and first-time drug offenders are part of the problem.’ Mass incarceration has 
negative social and economic consequences outside prisons, including increasing poverty'* and 
corroding neighborhood systems of social control and social support by, for instance, breaking up 
families, negatively affecting the conditions of communities, increasing reliance on government 
welfare and heightening barriers to legitimate work opportunities.'” It is important also to note 
that Latin America has the second highest proportion of women incarcerated in the world.” Most 
of them are charged on drug-related offences, especially serving as mules. What is more, female 
imprisonment has increased over 200 per cent during the past two decades.’ This issue continues 
to be neglected, despite the far-reaching psychological, physical, familial and economic burdens 
such imprisonments generate. 

Finally, there is the deployment of highly militarized police and the armed forces to secure 
domestic security. The involvement of heavily armed troops in crime prevention reverses decades 
of efforts to promote security sector reform through enhanced civilian oversight and investment 
in law enforcement and criminal justice systems. While most constitutions allow the deployment 
of military during national crises as a temporary measure for exceptional circumstances, mano 
dura condones the more permanent use of military assets to control organized crime, includ- 
ing gangs, ostensibly to promote peace and order.* Despite years of institutional reforms, the 
entrenchment of democratic governance over the security sector has yet to be achieved. Not only 
do governments often lack the political will to implement reforms, but also police corporations 
are frequently skeptical and resist change.'* As a result, regressive organizational cultures persist, 
many of them committed to heavy-handed repressive approaches to policing. 

From Brazil and Colombia to El Salvador and Mexico, there are countless examples of how 
governments deploy military and paramilitary assets to fight crime. The effects of using the armed 
forces to stabilize crime-affected areas and deterring specific perpetrators of crime are mixed. 
On the one hand, there are occasions where the use of soldiers to pacify, occupy, and contain 
can have a temporary anesthetic effect. However, these tactics, alongside counter-narcotics and 
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counter-insurgency measures more generally, can also contribute to the widespread and routine 
violation of human rights, including state killings, disappearances, torture and overall increases 
in violent mortality in the medium- to long-term. In Brazil, over 6,100 people were killed by the 
police in 2018", up from approximately 4,000 in 2016.** In El Salvador, the percentage of murders 
attributed to the police increased from less than 1 per cent in 2010 (121 of 4,004 homicides) to 
almost 5 per cent in 2015 (328 of 6,656) and more than 10 per cent by 2017 (412 of 3,954). 
There is growing recognition among many public security experts and a collection of public 
authorities across Latin America that more balanced strategies are required. Some governments, 
notably Colombia, Mexico and Uruguay, have also experimented with limited regulation of cer- 
tain drugs, together with intelligence-led policing (ILP)!® and preventive measures with positive 
results.'* At the core of many efforts to promote responsible and transparent security and justice 
institutions in the region are citizens, and these efforts will be described in the section that follows. 


Lessons from citizen security for SSR 


Citizen security includes a set of ideas and activities designed to prevent and reduce violence, 
promote public security and access to justice, reinforce social cohesion and guarantee the mutual 
rights and obligations of states and citizens. In principle, citizen security entails the delivery of 
effective public safety measures in the context of broader democratic norms. It is distinct from and 
broader than punitive law and order approaches to policing and crime control. It is also broader 
than SSR because it includes interventions, such as urban infrastructure renewal, civic education 
and hotspot and community policing. While a popular concept in policy circles, citizen security has 
been comparatively under-theorized by scholars. Even so, the term has caught on in the Americas, 
with most countries now laying claim to a national or subnational citizen security policy, and 
virtually all international donors describe at least some of their investments in the same way. 

There is growing investment in citizen security strategies precisely because they appear to have 
reigned in the more violent instincts of states. Citizen security policies and programs are sup- 
ported by donor governments, international agencies and civil society groups precisely because of 
their focus on guaranteeing human rights and civil liberties.” This is not to suggest that citizen 
security appeals to all quarters of society: to the contrary, there are conservative elements that 
remain hostile, seeing it as ‘soft on crime’ or a wider project of the Left. Regardless, fundamental 
to the concept are two basic ideas that have gained traction across Latin America: the responsible 
state and active citizenship. 

The first pillar of citizen security is the responsible state. Consistent with the literature on secu- 
rity sector reform and human security, for example, citizen security considers states have the ulti- 
mate responsibility to protect their citizens and to ensure basic guarantees of their safety and 
well-being. And yet, in many Latin American cities and outlying slums, the state has either been 
unable or unwilling to abide by this basic obligation. Security entities are alternately predatory or 
negligent. Not surprisingly, public confidence in state institutions, especially police, courts and 
prisons, has reached historic lows. 

The second of these concepts is active citizenship. It is not just police, but also citizens that play 
a key role in ensuring their own security. On the one hand, citizens hold state officials to account 
for their failures to provide security. On the other hand, the success of many public safety poli- 
cies is predicated on positive engagement between police and the wider population. Finding ways 
of building engagement between the police and the population, including measures to promote 
more accountable and community-oriented approaches, is essential in delivering information and 
building and implementing effective policing policy. Ultimately citizens, in collaboration with law 
enforcement, must take ownership of their own security. This does not imply support for vigilan- 
tism or lynching as is alarmingly common in some parts of Latin America and the Caribbean. 
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Neither does it imply the creation of militia or paramilitary forces or investing in more prisons 
that are often referred to as ‘crime colleges: 

At heart, citizen security is mediated by the state but guided and implemented with active public 
involvement. Citizen security is consistent with, though not substituted by, a wide variety of suc- 
cessful policing practices across the globe, including problem-oriented policing, proximity and 
community-oriented policing and ILP. Such approaches are often introduced in the context 
of police reform and modernization in Latin America.'” In addition to specific policing strate- 
gies and tactics, citizen security policies also encompass an array of activities seeking to improve 
general safety, prevent violence and reduce crime. These can include, but are not limited to, the 
redesign and upgrade of urban spaces (environmental design), job creation, vocational training, 
employment placement programs, educational measures and school-based interventions, early 
childhood and parent support activities and formal and informal mediation to reduce inter-group 
tensions in highly volatile situations. 

Latin American and Caribbean countries and international partners have broadened their 
strategy for dealing with gangs and consciously emphasize regional and citizen security-oriented 
solutions. For example, there have been multiple regional, national and city-based efforts to intro- 
duce comprehensive approaches over the past decade, with a focus on preventive programs and 
reinsertion projects to address ex-gang members and at-risk youth. International agencies have 
also expanded cooperation with national counterparts to promote prevention and rehabilitation 
programs, community policing support and ad hoc arrangements focused on reinsertion and 
rehabilitation efforts for at-risk and actual gang members at the municipal level." The United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID), for example, has supported a rash of municipal 
programs with Central American governments to address chronic youth unemployment, the pro- 
motion of educational opportunities and strategies to deal with inter-familial and intimate partner 
violence. These efforts have been complemented with outreach centers, strengthening juvenile 
justice systems and citizen action through local diagnostics." 

Citizen security also poses a challenge to private security, a booming business across Latin 
America.’ Globally, private security is worth between US$140 and US$180 billion annually, 
though it is difficult to obtain precise figures.'** The number of private security personnel across 
Latin America outstrips police officers by a ratio of at least 2:1, and this rises much higher in some 
countries, such as Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, Honduras and Mexico.'* While they are increas- 
ingly connected to local political economies across the region, in both the formal and informal 
sectors, there are open questions about the degree of protection generated by armed guards. Few 
countries in the region have regulatory mechanisms in place to control, monitor and sanction pri- 
vate security personnel. There is little coordination between private security firms and the national 
police, particularly in terms of firearm authorization, training and the reporting of crimes. There 
are also concerns with the corrosive effects of the spread of private security on public spending 
for security and safety." Latin American elites show limited appetite to subsidize public security 
services, especially given their low trust in police and justice institutions. 


Table 4. Strategic focus of citizen security (1998-2016, n: 1,300). 


Interventions 
Common Crime 839 
Gender Crime 192 
Juvenile Crime 363 
Organized Crime 180 
State crime 5 


Source: Igarapé Institute, Citizen Security Dashboard. 
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Table 5. Levels of focus of citizen security in Latin America (1998-2016, n: 1,300). 


Interventions 
City 347 
National 537 
Regional 229 
State 152 


Source: Igarapé Institute, Citizen Security Dashboard. 


Table 6. Geographic distribution of citizen security in Latin America (1998-2016, n: 1,300). 


Interventions 
Regional 271 
Sub-regional 229 
Brazil 202 
Guatemala 100 
Nicaragua 81 
Honduras 69 
El Salvador 65 
Trinidad and Tobago 3l 
Mexico 29 
Chile 29 
Jamaica 24 
Argentina 22 
Panama 21 
Costa Rica 17 
Peru 15 
Venezuela 11 
Uruguay 9 
Ecuador 9 
Bolivia 8 
Belize 6 
Guyana 4 
Haiti 4 
Paraguay 3 
Dominican Republic 2 
The Bahamas 2 
Barbados 1 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 1 
Puerto Rico 1 


Source: Igarapé Institute, Citizen Security Dashboard. 
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Like security sector reform, citizen security is an evolving concept, and efforts are still underway 
to build evidence of its impacts on the ground.'” While there is growing political support and 
rising investment, including from donor countries in North America and Western Europe, this 
will be difficult to sustain in the absence of clear outcome metrics of success.'”® There are also 
legitimate questions about the extent to which citizen security innovations can be replicated. Not- 
withstanding a wealth of scientific impact evaluations in North American and Western European 
settings, there are surprisingly few scientific impact evaluation studies in Latin America and the 
Caribbean." 

One effort to categorize citizen security measures captured some 1,300 discrete interventions 
across 26 countries between 1998 to 2015.' While the assessment is not exhaustive, it nevertheless 
facilitates the analysis of trends.'* For one, it highlights just 85 impact evaluations, of which just 
18 met basic scientific requirements. Notwithstanding the still limited evidence base, citizen 
security is widely considered a development priority across Latin America and the Caribbean, 
especially for mayors and municipal leaders.'” It allows for the combination of a wide range of 
activities, from situational prevention and preventive policing to judicial and penal reform and 
social interventions. 

The legacy of citizen security interventions is on balance positive. There are security and safety 
dividends arising from discrete interventions, though their scalability is routinely questioned. 
There are also potentially far-reaching impacts of citizen security on the security sector and wider 
democratic governance. Citizen security can and is reshaping security policies both domestically 
and intra-regionally. It also has the potential to challenge the militarization of police functions.’ 
Even so, despite the spread of citizen security innovations across Brazil, Colombia and Mexico over 
the past decade, there is still persistent support for punitive and repressive approaches to fighting 
crime in Latin America.’ Many governments still pursue policies favoring mass incarceration, 
emphasizing the importance of lowering the age of criminal responsibility, building prisons and 
stiffening penalties. There also continues to be a disproportionate focus on penalizing drug-related 
crimes, including possession and consumption, that has contributed to mass incarceration and 
over-crowding of prisons. 

While there are hopeful signs of a shift to more citizen security oriented approaches, they 
need more support.’® Their usefulness needs to be demonstrated on both empirical and cost- 
effectiveness grounds. Robust impact evaluations are critical, as are opportunities for Latin 
American and Caribbean policy makers to share experiences. Innovative financing mechanisms 
are also urgently required if the funding gaps are to be bridged. The financing gap is real. A recent 
study estimates that Latin American governments spent between US$55 and US$70 billion on con- 
ventional public security—police, justice and prisons—in 2014, with a much smaller proportion 
devoted to violence prevention measures and strategies to reintegrate former inmates.'* There are 
also signs of significant reductions in spending from bilateral and multilateral partners over the 
past decade.'” 


Urban Citizen Security Experiences in 
Latin America and the Caribbean 


Latin American and Caribbean cities have served as laboratories for innovative approaches 
to preventing and reducing crime and violence through a combination of public security and 
preventive measures. Part of this is due to shifts in national laws and norms in the 1980s and 
1990s. Following military dictatorships across the region, new governments introduced constitu- 
tional and legislative changes that articulated, in some cases for the first time, a citizen's right to 
safety and security. They also introduced parallel reforms to the police, justice and prison services 
to safeguard this right. 

As the concept of citizen security began to spread, municipalities emerged as the new center 
of democratic and administrative action. Municipalities also worked with newly created national 
interior and justice ministries to coordinate activities with law enforcement and criminal justice 
entities. Furthermore, new centers of expertise on crime prevention emerged—together with 
designated municipal secretariats, departments and commissions—to help design, monitor and 
evaluate interventions. City level citizen security efforts have generated remarkable successes 
across Latin America. Once notoriously violent cities, such as Bogota, San Pedro Sula, Sao Paulo 
and Medellin, have witnessed 70-90 per cent drops in murder rates over the past two decades.'* 
While offering a glimpse of what is possible, these experiences are still rare. What is required is 
a comprehensive vision of citizen security that accounts for multiple levels of government and 
multi-sector interventions. These measures require reliable and high-quality data and analysis, 
developed in partnership with affected communities. 

Citizen security encompasses a set of practices, measures and experiences that are still 
evolving.’ While there have been well over a thousand interventions undertaken across Latin 
America since the late 1990s, only a comparatively small number of them have been subject to 
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scientific evaluation.'” While there is growing investment by development banks, such as CAF 
and IADB, in funding experimental and quasi-experimental research’, less than 7% of all 
documented interventions have any sort of robust assessment.'” Even so, there are successful 
approaches to promoting citizen security that are strongly associated with positive outcomes and, 
while not directly applicable or replicable, offer opportunities for learning and even south-south 


cooperation. 


Table 7. A sample of citizen security measures in selected Latin American cities. 


committee (Mesa 
de Seguranca) and 
citizen councils 


private 
(US$400 million) 


Name Mechanism Funding Approach 
Aguascalientes | Politica Publica Master plan Federal, municipal, A combination of 
(2010-present) | de Convivencia and facilitating national oil urban renewal, outdoor 
y Seguridad mechanism company (US$40 recreation, youth 
Ciudadana (Convive Feliz) million) programs 
Bogota Multiple Master plans and | Federal, municipal, | A combination of civic 
(1993-present) interventions a specialized sub- international, education, municipal 
across several secretariat/ private police reform, alcohol/ 
administrations departments firearms regulation, urban 
renewal in key areas 
Ciudad Juarez Todos Somos Special Federal, state, Community policing, 
(2011-present) Juarez coordinating municipal and school and university 


building, parks creation, 
targeted social welfare, 
credit and loan schemes, 
etc. 


Montevideo 


Programa Integral 


Specialized crime 


Federal, municipal, 


Problem-oriented and 


(2012-present) de Seguridad prevention units, international hot spot policing, urban 
Ciudadana integrated crime (US$15 million) | design to improve safety, 
mapping platform school outreach programs, 
recidivism reduction 
activities, programs 
focused on domestic 
violence 
Rio de Janeiro Unidades Special Operations Federal and A combination of 
(2008-2015) de Policia Battalion followed Municipal proximity, community 
Pacificadora by public service policing, with social 
provision programs that sought to 
integrate favelas into the 
rest of the community. 
Medellin Social urbanism Masterplan of Municipal An integrated urban 
(2001-2009) and urban integrated urban project that sought to 
acupuncture projects improve relations between 


local administration 
and the national police 
forces by investing in 
improving public spaces 
in neighborhoods with 
the highest levels of 
poverty and crime that 
were equipped with public 
services. 
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What are the ingredients of success? While every situation is different, key ingredients include 
crafting a clear strategy with a determined focus on high-risk places, people and behaviors. A 
significant part of the solution requires addressing the specific risks: persistent inequality, youth 
unemployment, weak security and justice institutions and organized crime groups fueled by drug 
trafficking. There are also several practices, including focused deterrence strategies, cognitive 
therapy for at risk youth, early childhood and parenting support and targeted efforts to reduce con- 
centrated poverty, with a positive track record.’ This section considers a sample of experiences 
from Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and Uruguay. 

Colombia is a leader in innovative citizen security programs. One of the most well-known 
national strategies is the Plan Nacional de Vigilancia Comunitaria por Cuadrantes, known as Plan 
Cuadrantes, initiated in 2010. It initially focused on eight of Colombia’s largest cities: Bogota, 
Medellin, Cali, Barranquilla, Cartagena, Bucaramanga, Pereira and Cucuta. Over a period of two 
years, more than 9,000 police were involved in community and problem-oriented policing strate- 
gies (including foot patrols) to address neighborhood-level challenges. Cities were divided into 
small areas (cuadrantes) with six officers per area. Impact evaluations registered a 22 per cent 
reduction in homicide, though rates varied from city to city.’ 

It is not just national initiatives but, even more importantly, individual city-driven initiatives 
that stand out. Starting in the 1990s, Cali mayor, Rodrigo Guerrero, pursued data-driven crime 
control with impressive results. In Bogota, a succession of mayors, beginning in 1997 with Antanas 
Mockus and later Enrique Peñalosa and Luis Eduardo Garzon, launched so-called ‘citizen co- 
existence’ and citizen security interventions with dramatic gains. Meanwhile, Medellin mayors 
Luis Perez and Sergio Fajardo introduced social urbanism together with principles of transpar- 
ency and zero tolerance for corruption, and these strategies continued with mayors over the 
following decade.'” Key to the success of these efforts were the sustained collection of data and 
hot spot policing, social welfare programs in high risk neighborhoods, a focus on ensuring high 
quality public goods in areas experiencing concentrated poverty and multi-sector interventions 
that stressed mobility, education, youth employment and inequality de-concentration. 

Driven by a succession of committed mayors working in partnership with private and civic 
leaders, the results of these city-led crime prevention efforts are nothing short of breathtaking.’ 
Take the case of Medellin, which in 1991 had a homicide rate of 381 per 100,000. Medellin’s homi- 
cide rate in 2017 is closer to 21 per 100,000, far below that of many US cities.'”” Bogota’s murder 
rate dropped from 80 per 100,000 in 1993 to 16 per 100,000 today. Even Cali and Barranquilla's 
stubbornly high rates have fallen to historic lows. This is good news considering these four cities 
account for one third of all murders in Colombia. 

While the headlines are often pessimistic, Brazil is a laboratory of innovation when it comes to 
citizen security. There are many examples of innovative policing, criminal justice, penal and pre- 
vention programs across the country since the 1990s. Some are more widely known than others. 
They share some common features, including comprehensive approaches combining community 
policing with social and economic investment in marginal areas of concentrated poverty. They 
have also struggled with similar challenges, including changes in leadership and funding gaps and 
persistent inequality and uneven government support over the long term. 

Consider the case of metropolitan Sao Paulo, which witnessed a dramatic reduction in its murder 
rate from 52.5 per 100,000 in 1999 to just 6.1 per 100,000 today.’ Researchers attribute this drop 
to a combination of SSR-inspired institutional reforms, including not only police reform, but also 
citizen security related measures, including regulations related to gun control, alcohol restrictions 
and even a Pax Mafiosi by a major gang, the PCC. The most important interventions involved the 
deployment of community police units working in tough areas, new guidelines on the use of force, 
data-driven crime mapping tools (called Infocrim), rewards for good performance, human rights 
and technical training, improvements in investigation and better coordination between military 
and civil police forces. 
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Another program in Sao Paulo was launched in 2002 in the suburb of Diadema. Working with 
business and civil society groups, municipal authorities adopted controls on alcohol sales at night 
(closing down sales in hot spot areas after 11pm), monitored alcohol-selling vendors, installed 
public lighting and security cameras and introduced changes in public safety management pro- 
cedures to strengthen police and municipal guard presence in hot spots. In the process, the city’s 
homicide rate declined from 140 per 100,000 in 1997 to around 21 per 100,000 by 2008. Key to the 
programs early success was strong community buy-in, outreach to alcohol retailers, and persistent 
enforcement of the rules and penalties for non-compliance. 

Meanwhile, in Rio de Janeiro, two programs are credited with generating reductions in lethal 
violence between 2009 and 2015. The first was a state-wide ‘system of targets”””” for military police, 
which set remunerated performance targets for incentivizing reductions in lethal and non-lethal 
crime. The second included pacification police units (UPP)'* that enlisted more than 9,000 newly 
recruited officers, deploying them to 38 areas across the metropolitan capital.'* Between 2009 
and 2015, homicide rates dropped by 66 per cent, though they started creeping back up in 2016 in 
the wake of political scandal, economic crisis and collapsing leadership. In addition to failing to 
address systemic social and economic challenges, the intervention came under heavy criticism for 
a series of abuses committed by UPP police themselves. 

Mexico has also invested intensively in citizen security at the city scale. Consider the case of 
Ciudad Juarez, a sprawling city of 1.3 million, which experienced a dramatic surge in criminal 
violence from 2008 to 2011, largely due to gang-related territorial violence and mano dura policies 
implemented by the Mexican government. The absolute number of homicides garnered global 
headlines, increasing by more than 700 per cent, from 192 (2008) to 1,589 (2009) to 3,766 (2010), 
reaching a homicide rate of 271 per 100,000. Extreme levels of violent crime effectively shut down 
the city: an estimated 37,000 businesses closed and a quarter of the population fled across the bor- 
der to the US and other parts of Mexico. A number of factors shaped Ciudad Juarez’s vulnerability 
to crime and victimization. A series of rolling protests from 2008 to 2009 set the stage for change. 

Another program developed in partnership between municipal and federal governments in 
Mexico, Todos Somos Juarez, was formally launched in 2010. The US$400 million initiative ‘drew 
inspiration from the Medellin experience.** The objective was to mitigate risks for crime around 
six core sectors: public security, economic growth, employment, health, education and social 
development. The program spanned different levels of government, the private sector and civil 
society. It emphasized shifting internal security in the city away from armed forces and punitive 
law enforcement to an approach emphasizing ‘social and economic prevention strategies." This 
included massive investment in urban renewal schemes—schools, universities and parks—as well 
as extending harm reduction, poverty reduction and credit and loan schemes to tens of thou- 
sands of families. Citizen councils were created to make decisions around investments, and with 
that, community engagement became a foundational principal of citizen security. Federal agencies 
were required to work closely with state and municipal counterparts, with weekly reports feeding 
back to the president's office. 

While far from problem-free, Todo Somos Juarez is said to have contributed to a drop in the 
homicide rate from 271 to 19 per 100,000 between 2010 and 2015. Reports indicate that ‘rates 
of school attendance also increased dramatically, and more people reclaimed the streets that had 
previously been barren!' There were, however, criticisms of incomplete projects and unmet 
expectations. Sustaining progress has also been an issue as rates of violence climbed in recent 
years. 

Another celebrated Mexican program was launched in Aguascalientes, a city of roughly 886,000 
residents (in 2017) and one of Mexico’s larger metropolitan areas. The mayor, Lorena Martinez, 
explored an environmental design strategy in 2010 to recover degraded areas of the city. The focus 
was on recovering a neglected zone with a catchment of roughly 300,000 people, with efforts to 
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improve urban governance, encourage the use of public space, promote community participation 
and create sustainable measures to promote public security and local development. +° 

The municipal government assumed a lead role in designing and implementing a US$40 
million dollar intervention known as Linea Verde. The area was inaccessible due to the presence 
of gas pipelines and rising drug-related violence. The first step was to develop a master plan 
involving physical and social measures to foster community cohesion, which were intended to 
eliminate opportunities for drug trafficking, provide areas for young people to gather and provide 
high quality infrastructure. 1% The program appears to be delivering results. According to the 
municipality, violent assault and robbery have declined by 50 per cent since it was launched. +% 

Meanwhile, another promising citizen security measure is underway in Montevideo, a city 
of 1.3 million people. Faced with increasing street crime, youth violence and domestic abuse, 
public authorities launched a series of crime prevention strategies that combine deterrence and 
community outreach.'* The country has a long history extending back to the 1990s of initiating 
innovative crime prevention strategies. The latest—an integrated local management program for 
citizen security (2012-2015) and a new problem-oriented policing and community intervention 
initiative (2016-present)—are particularly interesting. 

The Montevideo authorities initiated the “integrated local management program for citizen 
security’ as a pilot in 2012. This US$7 million dollar project was aimed at suppressing crime and 
strengthening social cohesion in three specific neighborhoods exhibiting high rates of crime.'** 
The focus of the project was to ‘improve the quality of the social support networks on the ground, 
strengthen statistics collection and evaluations of existing activities, improve human resource 
management’ to help young people overcome drug dependency and ‘leave the street?!” 

Based on the results of the pilot, these efforts were scaled up in April 2016 with support from the 
IADB’s Integrated Program for Citizen Security. At the center of the new US$8 million initiative is 
a problem-oriented policing initiative that is designed to improve operational and strategic polic- 
ing at the neighborhood level. The program includes the training of some 1,100 police officers in 
problem-oriented policing (POP) to reduce robberies and build on a hot-spot policing program in 
Montevideo (Uruguay) called the Program de Alta Dedicación Operativo (PADO)."" 

Complementing PADO is the Pelota al Medio al la Esperanza program, which includes a range of 
activities designed to promote co-existence and mitigate the risks of crime and violence. The program 
concentrates investments in hot-spot neighborhoods. These investments include employment 
schemes for former inmates, educational programs, open urban spaces and micro-level projects. 
The overall goal is to ‘help promote underlying social cohesion and efficacy to diminish the risk 
of inter-personal and intimate partner victimization’'” The initiative was evaluated by IADB 
as having contributed to considerable impact, including a 22 per cent decline in robbery in areas 
where it was deployed. In some areas, robbery dropped by more than 60 per cent.** 

It is worth noting that many public authorities across Latin America, including in Colombia, 
Brazil, El Salvador and Mexico, have resorted to informal pacts and truces with organized crime 
groups to reduce crime and violence. The evidence suggests that such informal agreements are 
seldom effective in the medium- to long-term.'** They can generate short-term reductions in homi- 
cide, but when they collapse, as they often do, levels of criminal violence can return to (or exceed) 
levels seen before the agreement. The problem seems to be one of credibility: in the absence of 
predictable rules and third-party enforcement, repeat gains become more difficult. Truces and 
pacts with cartels and gangs are also exceedingly unpopular with the public.'”° In post-war settings, 
ceasefires and peace agreements have clear confidence-building and verification measures, usually 
backed by a credible third party. Similar guarantees rarely, if ever, exist outside war zones and could 
give rise to moral hazards, including impunity, extortion and corruption at the local level. 

The aforementioned examples from Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and Uruguay are far from the 
only innovative citizen security measures introduced by cities. The Barrio Seguro program in 
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Santo Domingo (Dominican Republic) is ‘credited with rebuilding trust in crime-affected neigh- 
borhoods and reducing murder rates?!” The program has been scaled from 2 to 13 neighborhoods 
since it was launched. Quito (Ecuador) has also actively sought to improve community policing by 
linking citizens with police through mobile phones, and the impact has been an improved sense 
of safety and responsiveness. 

City-based programs often adapt, borrow and gain inspiration from multiple locations. The best 
ideas are often those that have a positive track record. Virtually all of the most successful programs 
are amalgams of previous ones. Take the case of Linea Verde, which borrowed directly from expe- 
riences in Curitiba and Medellin. Or consider the case of Montevideo, which drew insights from 
Bogota and London. Meanwhile, Bogota drew its inspiration from Spain, while Medellin learned 
lessons from Bogota and New York. Mayors are pragmatic and action-oriented, and there is no 
reason why good ideas cannot be adapted and replicated to positive effect. 


Emerging Insights for Adopting a 
Citizen Security Lens to SSR 


Lessons from Latin America point to the notion that cities, and in particular mayors and other 
civic leaders, are assuming an increasingly central role in shaping SSR and citizen security. This 
shift started in the 1990s and 2000s, particularly with cities like Bogota and Montevideo, and 
often with support from institutions, such as the Inter-American Development Bank, among 
others. Over time, some city experiences acquired more notoriety than others. For example, 
interventions launched in Ciudad Juarez, Medellin and Rio de Janeiro have spawned a cottage 
industry of research. There are many others, including those highlighted in this paper, such as 
Aguascalientes, that received comparatively less attention.'”” These cities introduced a host of 
approaches, including those borrowed from other countries, such as problem-oriented policing 
and more indigenous experimentations with urban acupuncture and social urbanism. Together, 
these approaches provide a number of important insights on how SSR and citizen security can 
combine to improve the accountability, effectiveness and transparency of security and justice 
sector institutions in urban contexts. 

First, the very nature and variety of violence being experienced in Latin American cities 
requires close coordination between bottom-up and top-down efforts, as well as formal and infor- 
mal approaches to security. When it comes to high intensity organized crime, there may be more 
involvement of federal-level institutions and intelligence-led operations, where SSR focuses on 
institutional capacity building and increased effectiveness is a priority. With respect to lower- 
intensity street crime and domestic violence, the strategies tend to be more balanced and citizen 
oriented. Here citizen security approaches may be most appropriate as they combine both deter- 
rence and prevention. Ultimately, any strategy must be informed by context; a careful sequencing 
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of SSR and citizen security oriented approaches based on contextual characteristics will enhance 
the effectiveness of interventions. 

Second, across virtually all settings, a diverse array of structural, institutional and proximate 
risk factors give rise to crime and victimization. These factors can range from the availability and 
abuse of alcohol to the availability of firearms and the abundance of drug trafficking networks, as 
well as systemic corruption and widespread inequality. Citizen security helps SSR move beyond a 
narrow focus on the form and function of formal and informal security institutions and account 
for the rights of individuals, together with a more comprehensive set of factors and measures to 
improve safety and well-being. Ultimately, interventions at the city level must be selective in their 
approaches and seek to address crime and violence based on a careful diagnostic of the particular 
factors that exacerbate insecurity in their context, particularly in contexts where a multiplicity 
of actors (i.e.. militias, community self-defence forces, private security companies, paramilitary 
groups and gangs) shape security dynamics on the ground. Lessons from Latin America indicate 
that strategies that carefully map out key risks, communicate priorities, marshal resources from 
multiple sources and develop coordinated strategies across multiple layers of government, busi- 
ness and civil society are most successful. 

Finally, communities must be engaged in the design, implementation, evaluation and commu- 
nication of security strategies. All successful interventions reveal that the process matters. Affected 
communities need to feel that they are owners of the process if interventions are to be considered 
legitimate or if social cohesion is to be fostered. Citizen security measures that actively canvass 
public opinion, that involve multiple stakeholders in the preparation of diagnostics and action 
plans and that regularly provide evidence of results are likely to outlast initiatives that do not. Such 
efforts are central to building the trust and confidence in security and justice institutions, which 
is also a core objective of SSR. 
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While widely considered a core pillar of the peace and security architecture, Security 
Sector Reform (SSR) is coming under fire. SSR theory and practice are criticized for 
being overly focused on traditional conflict and post-conflict settings and for being 
unable to adjust to unconventional settings marked by chronic crime and terrorism. 
SSR tends to be disproportionately focused on national institutions and less amena- 
ble to engaging at the subnational scale. Drawing on the experiences of so-called 
‘citizen security’ measures in cities across Latin America and the Caribbean, this 
paper offers some opportunities for renewing and revitalizing SSR. The emphasis 
of citizen security interventions on multiple forms of insecurity, data-driven and 
evidence-informed prevention, the promotion of social cohesion and efficacy and 
designing crime prevention into the social and built environment are all insights 
that can positively reinforce comprehensive SSR measures in the 21st century. 
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